AN AMERICAN NUMISMATIC PAMPHLET 
FEATURING THE EXECUTION OF A COUNTERFEITER 

By Eric P. Newman 

To acquire a newly found genuine example of an early American pamphlet previously 
classified as unique is unusual. To have its subject matter include a current American 
social controversy is rare. In the course of my collecting and researching American coins 
and paper money the opportunity to obtain numismatic literature has always been 
fundamental and thus I obtained “A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF JOHN 
+++++ alias OWEN SYLLAVAN”. The individual featured in this pamphlet was a 
superb paper money counterfeiter who was hanged in New York City on May 10, 1756. 

A sketch of his life was printed as his “Dying Speech” given at the place of execution 
where he refused either to identify his associates or the location of his printing plates. The 
black bordered 12 page publication is illustrated with a woodcut of his execution in front 
of a large crowd with children playing and included his distraught wife as well as his 
coffin on a horse drawn dray. The New York Assembly was so frustrated by the failure 
to locate his counterfeit plates that on July 9, 1756 it passed an additional Act creating the 
death penalty for anyone concealing a counterfeit plate. The reason for the issue of the 
pamphlet was obviously to show what happens to a person who repeatedly violated the 
law and thus to influence others to avoid a similar path. The original printing of the 
pamphlet in New York City was prepared in conjunction with the occasion and sold at 
Henry Deforrester’s shop, but no known original remains. The woodcut and probably the 
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frames of the set type were promptly sent to Boston, Massachusetts where after minor 
printer’s adjustments, reprints were prepared later in 1756 by Green and Russell and 
offered for sale at the Writing School of Queen Street, Boston. It so happens that the 
Boston pamphlet (or New York edition if one ever appears) is the first piece of American 
numismatic literature containing an illustration. It can be asserted that the official 
Massachusetts statutes of 1722 and 1737 contain paper money imprints as part of their 
Acts but the statutes may be classified as general law compilations rather than 
numismatic literature. Illustrations in European numismatic literature had appeared over 
two centuries earlier. 

The penalty for counterfeiting in the Colony of New York and in some other American 
colonies was “death without benefit of clergy.” This denied the convict the right to have a 
clergyman present to request God to have mercy on the soul of the departing individual. 
Most counterfeiters used counterfeit money to bribe their jailors in order to escape. 
Passers of counterfeit money when convicted were often placed in stocks and/or whipped 
in public view. For makers of counterfeit money ear-cropping and face branding with 
“C”(for counterfeiter) or “R” (probably for repeater) were used along with confinement 
and execution. 

It is of interest that the newly located pamphlet was found sewn together with a 
group of sermons, indicating that it was an item to be distributed for moral persuasion. 
The pamphlet with its illustration was prepared in conjunction with an important 
American colonial event (the hanging) to which everyone was welcome, with the hope of 
making improvements in the conduct of society. How times do change! 
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The real name of the notorious counterfeiter who was hanged is not known. His “Dying 
Speech” indicates that his first name was “John”, a name used by an evil spirit which he 
alleges spoke to him during his youth. The primary alias he selected was “Owen 
Syllavan”. For practical purposes he has been referred to historically as “Owen 
Sullivan”. 

At age 11 as an unruly child he was living near Fedard, Waxford County, Ireland 
and his family could not control him or cure him of his vices. He had often been 
confined to his room for substantial periods with only bread and water for sustenance. 

His English bom parents transferred him to a schoolmaster’s custody and others also 
tried to rehabilitate him. At age 13 he found at Limerick a family who took care of him 
and he signed an indenture for 7 years work, identifying himself falsely as “Owen 
Syllavan”. In his 6 th year of service he was delivering a letter in Waterford, Ireland 
when he wandered to the docks and met people who were sailing to America. He found 
their ship’s captain and agreed to 4 years of service in order to pay for his passage. When 
he arrived in Boston he asked his master to sell his contract. Captain Gilmore of St. 
Georges River (a day’s sailing east of Boston) purchased the rights to Sullivan and used 
him for clearing land on his property. After 2 Vi years, Gilmore moved to Boston and 
Sullivan was transferred to Captain Bradbury to serve as a soldier. After 2 years of 
military life Sullivan enlisted in General Shirley’s Regiment of Foot for a Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia assignment. This was coordinated by Captain Gordon’s Company of 
Grenadiers where Sullivan enjoyed the discipline and pleased his officers so much that he 
was appointed “chief Annourer of the Regiment”. This led to his undertaking the 
numbering and engraving of the Arms of both Shirley’s Regiment and Peppered’s 
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Regiment. He then married and blamed his wife for causing him to be demoted to a 
common soldier. In his time off as such a soldier he began business as a silversmith 
doing engraving and moulding. He cast a Spanish dollar and when a visitor saw it and 
informed the authorities Sullivan was arrested. He pleaded guilty but was discharged 
because the dollar was made of good silver. In a subsequent incident he was involved in 
an argument with a fellow soldier and received a punishment of 50 lashes. When his 
regiment finally broke up Sullivan went to Boston and set up as an engraver. His skill 
must have become well known quickly because two men asked him to prepare a plate for 
printing a 10 shilling New Hampshire bill of credit (the June 20, 1744 issue) which he 
did. He was well compensated and this encouraged him to counterfeit on his own behalf. 
He engraved some copper plates for Massachusetts Bay bills keeping the denominations 
below 40 shillings. In anger his wife called him a “Forty Thousand Money-Maker” so 
loudly that a neighbor who overheard it promptly reported it. His arrest resulted but he 
alleged that he should have been discharged because the law did not cover such 
counterfeiting. Nevertheless he was convicted of forgery for which he received two hours 
in the pillory, 20 lashes at the public whipping post and confined to jail. While in jail he 
engraved two counterfeit plates, one for the 40 shilling New Hampshire bills (the April 3, 
1742 issue) and another Massachusetts Bay bill. Having no rolling press available in jail 
he printed the bills by hand, signed them and distributed them to the accomplices he 
assembled. By passing the bills they obtained sufficient genuine money as change to 
have him released. Soon a confederate was caught passing a counterfeit New Hampshire 
bill and Sullivan was named as maker, arrested again but escaped to Providence, Rhode 
Island. He then was contacted to engage in further counterfeiting and produced £10 bills 
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of Rhode Island (the March 18, 1750/51 issue). Informed on again by one of his passers 
he had an ear cropping and face branding in October 1751. He became accustomed to the 
disloyalty of his passers by their attempts to save themselves by blaming him. 

In 1752 he had a wide spread coterie of distributors and passers in New England, 
many of whom were in continual trouble by being caught. He found a secret retreat in 
Dutchess County, New York near the western Connecticut line and referred to as Dover 
where Dover Plains and Dover Furnace are now. This location was 120 miles northerly 
of New York City with easy access to several New England colonies. He used James 
Shiffel or Benjamin Parlon as a new alias. The organized group became known as the 
Dover Money Club and most members had an ear crop or branding mark. On June 8, 
1753 Sullivan was indicted in New York for making counterfeit Rhode Island bills, but 
was not located. His agents were very active in Rhode Island and Connecticut as well as 
New York. Rhode Island offered a £400 reward for his capture. A competitive 
counterfeiting group similar to the Dover Money Club was at this time operating in 
Salem, New York very near the western borderline of Vermont and obtained Sullivan’s 
cooperation and advice in the fall of 1753. In spite of continual arrests of members of 
many of the distributors and passers of Sullivan’s counterfeits the colonies of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were flooded with fake bills. In the fall and winter of 1754 Sullivan 
visited New Hampshire where he found a blacksmith, Benjamin Winn, who could print 
currency from Sullivan’s copper plates. 

Sullivan then became more alcoholic and quarrelsome and often referred to his 
Dover Money Club members as fools. He insisted on fresh chicken or meat every day, 
irritating his associates and hosts. 
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The Connecticut and Rhode Island authorities were so frustrated in not finding 
Sullivan that in January, 1756 the Connecticut Assembly wrote the New York authorities 
that Sullivan was living near Dover and that Connecticut would pay any costs covering 
efforts to find him. When that inducement became known many individuals undertook to 
gather information. Part of the time Sullivan had to hide in a cave near Dover with some 
of his confederates but decided to abandon it because of food and dampness problems. 

He then had a cavity dug out under the fireplace of a friend’s house in the Dover area, 
entering that hideout through a tunnel by lifting up a floorboard under his friend’s bed. 
Nevertheless New York authorities located, arrested and convicted him and on April 29, 
1756 sentenced him to be hanged. The illustration of the hanging in New York City is 
realistic. The cart was to be pulled out from under him and then used to carry his body 
away in the coffin. At first a hangman could not be located, then the gallows were cut 
down by sympathizers, but his hanging took place on May 10, 1756. He was said to have 
had 29 accomplices at the time, but further arrests and convictions finally broke up his 
enormous and longstanding operations. 

Owen Sullivan usually avoided passing counterfeits and had others do it, but 
passing one of his newly made counterfeits of the old New York issue of December 10, 
1737 caused his demise.. He was drawn by incorrigible repetition of the use of his skill 
and power over others and regardless of how much genuine money he accumulated from 
his associates he never changed his tactics. His “Dying words taken from his own mouth” 
asked for mercy at the end and reveal only a touch of humility. 
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The originally known pamphlet (the 1756 Boston reprint) is in the collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society. It was reproduced in Early American Reprints 
(Microform of early American books and pamphlets), following the indexing of the items 
in Charles Evans, American Bibliography , Volume 3, Chicago, 1905 and duplicated by 
Peter Smith in 1941. Additional copies are in Ralph R. Shaw and Richard H. Shoemaker, 
American Bibliography for 1802 and Early American Reprints , second series. 

Much data on Owen Sullivan was researched by Kenneth Scott and published in 
Counterfeiting in Colonial New York (New York, 1953) and in Counterfeiting in 
Colonial America (New York, 1957; reprinted Philadelphia 2000). The later publication 
includes the illustration of the hanging of Owen Sullivan following p.176 as well as an 
engraving of one counterfeiter in stocks and another being whipped, a scene created by 
Nathaniel Hurd of Boston in 1762. Sullivan’s counterfeit bills are added to the listing of 
genuine bills in Eric P. Newman, The Early Paper Money of America 4 th edition, (Iola, 
WI, 1997 and prior editions). 

A subsequent episode relating to deterring counterfeiting by frightening the public 
and emphasizing the death penalty occurred in April 1773, when Col. Philip Schuyler of 
New York suggested that there be pasted on the back of the genuine bills of the 
extensively counterfeited New York issue of Feb. 16, 1771 “ an eye in a cloud, a cart and 
coffins , three felons on a gallows, a weeping father and mother with several small 
children , a burning pit, a human figure being forced into it by fiends, and a label with 
these words “let the name of a money maker rot” (Scott, Counterfeiting in Colonial New 
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York , p.222). This language indicates that Schuyler had seen the illustration of the 


hanging of Sullivan. 

I wish to thank my son Andrew E. Newman for using imaging which made the 
illustration clearer than the original. Tom Serfass’s assistance is also much appreciated. 



